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Brook Avenue School Library, Bayshore, L. |.— completely furnished with Library Bureau Trend Color Line equipment. 


TREND Calor /ltE—, 


introduced by LIBRARY BUREAU 


Trend Color Line apronless tables, newest 
in Library Bureau's complete line of library 
equipment, are shown in the photograph. 
These beautiful new tables have tops in 
soft decorator colors...sage brush green, 
aster rose, desert tan and cocoa brown. 
Library Bureau meets the growing trend 
to use of color in libraries with these hand- 
some table tops (and tops of charge desks). 

Library Bureau, originator of the apron- 
less table, has gone a step further in per- 
fecting this famous table. New design and 
construction have eliminated even the 
headers, making this table completely 
apronless and providing ample, free leg 
space all around. 





Pressed wood for the top and bottom 
surfaces of the table top gives wearing 
quality long sought to withstand the hard 
wear and abuse it receives in library use. 
A new finish for all Color Line library 
equipment — PermaSeal—will give years of 
satisfactory wear. 

Trend Color Line Tables are smartly de- 
signed. Birch legs, sturdy but slender in 
appearance, are splayed, “square-round.” 

Library Bureau can help you! Quality 
products, plus 75 years of library planning 
experience and the personal services of an 
LB planning specialist are available to you! 

Get the new booklet — LB704 —“Intro- 
ducing Trend Color Line.” Write today. 


535 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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N.B. 


Between Librarians and The Library Card were fused in the melting pot to 
form the new Maryland Libraries under an editorial board which includes a public 
and a school librarian. Thus, it is hoped the interests of all can be served and a 
more perfect union of library service in Maryland be consummated. 


The artistic cover was made possible through the generosity of Mr. Aubrey 
Bodine who granted us permission to feature the distinctive Maryland scene. As it 
will appear on each cover for a year, the quarterly issues will be distinguished 
only by the color of the ink used on the cover. 


Librarians are invited to send in any item of news that is of general pro- 
fessional interest but “Maryland-Go-Round” has disappeared as a feature to be re- 
placed by “Distinguished Company.” 


Another new column “Speaking of Books” will be edited by Howard Hubbard. 








Published quarterly by the Maryland Library Association. Mae Graham, Maryland Division of 
Library Extension, Baltimore, Maryland, President; Edward Fenner, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland, Treasurer; Editorial Committee: Margaret Edwards, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland, Editor-in-chief; Margaret Atwood, Baltimore Polytechnic High School; Netti>- 
Taylor, Maryland Division of Library Extension, Baltimore, Maryland; Howard Hubbard, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Feature Writer; William G. Fullmer Enoch Pratt Free Library, Business Manager. 
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MAE GRAHAM, PRESIDENT OF MLA ADDRESSES THE MEMBERS 


May 13, 1955, even though it was a Friday, marked the end of a very success- 
ful 18 months for the Maryland Library Association. An imaginative and hard 
working Membership Committee had added 173 new members—an increase of 49%— 
to the Association. 

A decision had been made by the Executive Board of the Maryland Library 
Association and the Executive Board of the Association of School Librarians of 
Maryland to combine their publications so that persons belonging to either Associa- 
tion will receive news about all library developments in the State. 

In the 18 months since October 1953, two excellent annual meetings had been 
held and a series of three regional ones that were so well received there is a de- 
mand for a continuation of them. 

And finally, there was a substantial balance in the treasury. 

All this is good news. 

Libraries in Maryland and their relation to the national picture was the theme 
selected for development throughout the year by the new Executive Board at its 
first meeting June 6. 

There are few, if any of us, who know of the tremendous library resources—in 
materials and personnel—in the State. Libraries in industry, business, medicine, 
etc., and in the many federal government agencies as well as the college, public, and 
school libraries are all part of the picture and many of their personnel are mem- 
bers of our Association. Through the Association programs for the year and the 
publication, we hope to give everybody a better knowledge of our libraries as well 
as of our librarians. 

The Board’s first action, to consider a change in the name of the Association’s 
magazine, was taken at the request of the newly appointed Editorial Committee. 
Since the magazine is now a combination of Between Librarians and the Library 
Card and since an effort is to be made to cover all phases of library activity in the 
State, the name Between Librarians was changed to Maryland Libraries. 

Application has been made to ALA to designate the Maryland Library Asso- 
ciation as the official ALA Chapter in this area. Action on the request should be 
taken in time for an announcement to be made at the 1956 annual meeting of the 
Association. This would be a logical time for the Maryland Library Association 
to give thought to the relationships and responsibilities of our State and national 
library associations to each other. 

The Association has been allocated space for an exhibit in the Exhibits Hall at 
the Timonium Fair and a committee is now developing plans for it. 

Many members of the Association are already working on committees; many 
others will be called upon. It is surely true that everybody is so busy he wonders 
how he can squeeze in one more job, but the success of the Maryland Library Asso- 
ciation during the next year depends on each member’s ability to magic a little 
extra time out of the twenty-four day. 





DISTINGUISHED COMPANY 


Ralph D. Remley, who this year received 
a Trustee Citation from the American Library 
Association (the first Maryland trustee and 
the first county library trustee in the nation 
to be so honored), should need little introduc- 
tion to the members of the Maryland Library 
Association. His interest in Maryland libraries 
is of long standing. State-wide, as member 
and then Chairman of the Legislative and 
Planning Committee of the Association, he 
worked assiduously in preparing the Associa- 
tion’s A Statement of Goals of Public Library 
Service for Maryland and in obtaining pass- 
age of additional State aid to libraries. He 
has advised a number of libraries in the 
State, including the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
in Baltimore and the Prince Georges County 
Memorial Library, on their classification and 
pay schedules. 

Locally, we in Montgomery County are 
especially indebted to him for his work in the 
development of our library system. He was 
chairman of a committee appointed by the 

RALPH D. REMLEY County Council to make a study of public li- 
brary needs and services in 1949. This study 
resulted in a detailed survey and recommend- 

ation, of which he was principle author, upon which was based the County Library 
Law passed in 1950. As first Chairman of the Montgomery County Library Board 
under that law, he was instrumental in establishing the department on a sound finan- 
cial and professional basis in 1951. He has continued to serve the Board and the 
Department conscientiously and well in various capacities. Librarians wi!l imme- 
diately recognize what a boon it is to have a Board member who has attended every 
monthly meeting but one over a five year span. A tour of inspection of European 
and African Civil Service installations necessitated Mr. Remley’s absence on this 
one occasion. 

Nationally, perhaps, Mr. Remley’s interest in libraries evolved from his specific 
area of assignment in his position with the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission where he has been for many years with the Personnel Classification Division. 
This has involved him in responsibility for classification and reclassification of many 
Government libraries, including the Library of Congress, Department of Agriculture 
Library, Department of Commerce Library and the Washington Public Library. As 
an expert in the field he has been a lay consultant to the Board of Personnel Ad- 
ministration of the American Library Association. In 1946 the Library Journal 
published a series of articles by him entitled Position Classification in Administration. 

Mr. Remley comes by his interest in libraries naturally. He has what amounts 
to a small branch in his own home where four walls of a room are lined from 
floor to ceiling with books. 

Mr. Remley is by no means one-sided. A graduate in chemistry, he has con- 
tinued his interest in this science and for some years has been one of three mem- 
bers of the Admissions Committee of the national American Chemical Society. He 
is also a member of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
History of Science Society and the Bibliographical Society of America. 
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Mr. Remley lives in Garrett Park with his wife, daughter and son. The daughter 
attends college and the son junior high school. The latter has a morning paper 
route and there have been occasions, when the son was ill or during very inclement 
weather, when the Chairman of the Library Board delivered the Washington Post 
to the Director’s door before six a.m. 

In the best sense of the meaning Mr. Remley is a truly fine public servant, not 
only in his duties for the United States Government but also in his service in priv- 
ate life for the advancement of education and the public good. 

GEORGE B. MORELAND, Director of Public Libraries, Montgomery County 


yA At the ALA Conference in Philadelphia it was an- 
SH nounced that the Maryland Division of Library Extension 
sh was one of the four state library agencies to receive a 
OD two-year grant from the ALA _ Library-Community 
. Project for the development of adult education activities 
in public libraries throughout the State. 





The Wicomico County Free Library, Salisbury, 
Maryland, has been selected as the pilot library to dem- 
onstrate the community study and planning necessary for the development of an 
adult education program. State and regional workshops and conferences will be 
a part of the program, which will get under way in the Fall of 1955. 


The love of Reading 


In future numbers of Maryland Libraries, this journal will attempt to present 
to its readers a picture of library service in its various aspects in the free state. 
Since to amass this information and present it in an interesting fashion is time con- 
suming and the new editors had a summer deadline to meet, they decided for their 
first venture to persue with their readers the theme THE LOVE OF READING. 

The book world has just celebrated with Clifton Fadiman his 50th birthday. 
It is interesting that a man whose first book has just come on the market is receiv- 
ing so much personal attention from literary magazines. They characterize him 
as an “appreciator par excellence.” His publishers say he is determined to lure 
us, by any means open to him, into sharing with him the joys of good reading. He 
is respected and honored because he is a man of good taste who loves books and 
shares his pleasure in them with others. In his introduction to “Reading I’ve 
Liked,” he says, “Serious reading is an art. An art is something you have to 
learn. To learn an art requires a teacher. . .I do not think I would ever have 
learned how to read had it not been for one man. . .The man was John Erstfine.” 

All this is reassuring and inspiring for the librarian. It is a fine thing that 
one man could be so honored for his love of books and his ability to inspire others 
to read. It is also a wonderful thinig that John Erskine could pass on to the 
young men who sat in his classes such a love of reading and respect for knowledge 
that they have exerted a great influence on the culture of this country. 

Librarians are busy people. What with budget making, board meetings, com- 
munity contacts, housekeeping and supervising, there is too little time to read and 
it is not always possible to give enough attention to the individual reader. Yet this 
is the heart of library work and the true librarian must somehow fulfill his obliga- 
tion to individuals as well as communities. The editors selected three such librarians 
who are known to keep their plants running smoothly yet somehow find time to 
share their love of reading with their patrons. Each of the three has written 
briefly to say how he does this. 





“FEELIN'S” 


by WILLIAM E. TICKNoR, Librarian 
Tuberculosis Division, City Hospitals, Baltimore, Md. 


The boy’s eyes were glazed with a kind of desperate boredom. After all, strict 
bed rest does not quicken the spirit. It’s bearable if you have inner resources, but 
what if you have developed none in your short and meagre existence? Nothing on 
the book cart struck fire. I had to dig. 

“Do you like western stories? No,—well, here’s a good mystery. What about 
a sea adventure? Plenty of excitement in this one. Or maybe you’d just like a 
Saturday Evening Post or a Life this time.” So it went, and each suggestion 
brought no more than a negative shake of the head. Finally, “Is there anything 
special you’d like me to bring you next time?” 

“No. Well, maybe some poems.” 

“Good. What kind would you like: story poems or lyrical. . .” 

“What’s that?” 

“Lyrical poetry? Oh, that’s the kind in which the poet expresses his feeling 
about things. He looks at a sunset, for instance, and feels a certain way about 
it. The poem tells you how he feels and it makes a kind of song without music. 
Lyric means song.” = 

“I want some of that.” 

On the next trip I was armed with an anthology for young people. The boy’s 
eyes showed some expectancy as he reached for the book. “Does this have poems 
that express feelin’s?” he asked. I assured him that it had and pointed out 
Housman’s “Loveliest of Trees.” That held him for several minutes and re- 
quired a little explication. I turned a few more pages, calling attention to a phrase 
of Wordsworth here, a line of Keats there. We got into the humorous section and 
galloped a few stanzas with John Gilpin. I had just time enough to mention 
“Idylls of the King” before going on to the next room. 

When I returned the following week the boredom had disappeared completely. I 
was deluged with requests. “Idylls of the King” had apparently made a direct 
hit, for medieval romance held priority. I met that demand with Howard Pyle, 
Tappan and others, but did not attempt Scott for a while. The patient took readily 
to most of the standard boyhood classics: “Treasure Island,” “Kidnapped,” ‘“Robin- 
son Crusoe” and all the rest. Of course there was a continuing demand for poetry. 

All of this went on for more than a year. The patient’s health improved 
steadily and his reading interests broadened. At the end of his cure he seemed 
to be leaning toward science. But I think the period of “feelin’s” was the most im- 
portant thing that happened to him. Something was gained which had been ab- 
sent before and which might have been lost forever: a certain richness of imagina- 
tion, a romantic coloring which would pervade his entire life. It was his now. 
No amount of subsequent drabness (and a great deal of that was to be expected) 
could erase it entirely. 


A Big Time With Little People 


by HELEN PERDUE, formerly Librarian at Dundalk Elementary School 


Hate to take inventory? I did, too, until I discovered that it was another way 
of introducing and discussing books with children. Barbara, a fifth grade girl, 
and I were working on the B’s in fiction. As is our custom, we started discussing 
the books as we handled them: a word here, a word there, Bianco’s VELVETEEN 
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KABBIT, Bannon’s books of Mexican children, Burnett’s SECRET GARDEN, the 
many beautiful and interesting Buff books. Barbara had read some of Carol Brink’s 
books, but had missed her CADDIE WOODLAWN. With that discovery, inventory 
was delayed. After completing the B’s we separated for awhile, she to work on the 
C’s, I to tackle another section. Later I found Barbara behind the vertical files 
sitting on the floor with her new friend, Caddie. 

Incidents such as this are what make work with elementary children so fascinat- 
ing. Could there be a more delightful profession than that of introducing children 
to the “Wonderful World of Books”? Children are not born with the love of read- 
ing. They are, though, natural born mimics and have “ ‘satiable curiosities.” What 
firm foundations for building and developing an interest in books! 

My best opportunities for building come through personal contacts with individ- 
ual children. Reading, especially for children, is rarely a pleasure enjoyed in isola- 
tion—it must be shared. I find that Frank is reading only straight history with a 
preference for the ancient and medieval. What a glow of satisfaction comes after 
introducing him to the myths, King Arthur, Robin Hood, IMPS AND ANGELS, 
DOOR IN THE WALL, OTTO OF THE SILVER HAND, MEN OF IRON, ADAM 
OF THE ROAD, and even the more recent, JOHNNY TREMAIN. Some like ani- 
mal stories, some adventure, some lives of real people, and others find pleasure in 
the make-believe. It is my problem to find their likes and dislikes and then to guide 
and lead them on, developing the old or inspiring new interests. I find that my 
prestige mounts when I say, “I found and kept this especially for you.” No, I don’t 
always win. The superior readers in the lower grades are the determined ones. 
Bobby, in the second grade, chose Van Loon’s HISTORY OF MANKIND. I, in my 
feeble way, tried to interest him in less serious books. Finally he looked at me and 
said, “All right, if I read these, then may I have HISTORY OF MANKIND?” He 
won, and we became good friends, exchanging choice bits from other books. He 
eventually accepted some of my suggestions—and I? I reread HISTORY OF MAN- 
KIND. 

In a large school all contacts cannot be individual. Interested teachers are 
invaluable. One started the idea Read and Share. Here, the children “sold” their 
books by building up suspense, and to find what happened the book must be read. 
They did this in many ingenious ways:—flannel board and chalk talks—movies— 
puppets of every kind. Another tried Creative Art and Books. The children made 
their favorite book characters in all media. After the work of these classes was 
prominently featured in displays and interclassroom visits, these ideas “caught” and 
all children were sharing their reading experiences. 

Story hours can be most helpful in building reading habits and interests. Tell- 
ing stories or sharing picture books is excellent with the little ones, but I honestly 
believe reading to the older children is most effective. Younger children like to meet 
old frieinds in new and different situations. Most folktales lend themselves admir- 
ably to this. There are many versions of THE GINGERBREAD BOY, with Ruth 
Sawyer’s and Robert McCloskey’s JOURNEY CAKE, HO! to top them off. Wanda 
Gag’s GONE IS GONE and MILLIONS OF CATS are old favorites, and need one 
even mention the Dr. Suess books? With the little ones the accepted are best but 
with older readers, I have found that selected sections from our best books prove 
most effective. In Ruth Sawyer’s THIS WAY TO CHRISTMAS are found Christ- 
mas customs from many countries. After a short introduction, the reading of any 
chapter will cause a stampede for the book, I read half of the first chapter of Kip- 
ling’s JUNGLE BOOK and played the first section of the Victor recording, narrated 
by Sabu. 

The demand for both was terrific. For Easter I selected the chapter, “Easter 
Eggs,” from Kate Seredy’s THE GOOD MASTER. Not only did this book and 
others by her become more popular, but individuals reported that they dyed their eggs 
instead of their hands, as Kate had done! 
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All devices, equipment, and short cuts can be utilized in a big school for promo- 
tion of library materials. When the intercommunication system was installed, I 
started a regularly scheduled weekly story hour. It was planned for different 
grade levels and teachers were reminded of it in morning bulletins so that they and. 
their classes would be ready at the appointed hour. Each program was carefully 
organized to give enrichment to the current interest of the grade. Often materials 
to be used were displayed at strategic points throughout the school. Lists of books 
and related materials mentioned on story hour were always available in the library 
for teachers and students. Results of these programs were most gratifying: fan 
mail, illustrations, and a bulletin board on LITTLE WHITE NOSE by Tremaine. 
Thus the next topic and bibliography were directed to Mexico. 

All individual and class contributions sent to the library are displayed and full 
credit given. Later the best pieces are incorporated in a yearly scrapbook. How 
the children pore over this, finding photographs of activities in their classrooms or 
samples of work previously displayed! Youth, as well as age, likes to reminisce. 

Again, may I say, what a delightful profession! Work—yes—but inspiring and 
such fun! 


CREATIVE LIBRARY SERVICE 


by EDMOND FX. Ivers, S.J., Librarian, 


Woodstock College 


It is a commonplace that the literary artist must be in some sense all things to 
all men. The novelist, the biographer, the poet must become by empathy the subject 
he is writing about. He must be soldier, sailor, tenant farmer, wild iconoclast or 
mild musician, or whatever. Lacking some spark of this gift, or lacking genuine 
interest in all human things, his writing will hardly ever be sincere and will never be 
enthusiastic. 

Now this creative ‘gift, it seems to me, is important for all men. It is notably a 
factor of success in any service relationship; and most important for the librarian. 
In the college community, for instance, the librarian cannot give intelligent, com- 
petent and imaginative book service unless he is capable of entering into the enthu- 
siasms of his patrons; of responding to their needs with his own enthusiastic ideas; 
of thinking in terms of work to be accomplished by the library community rather 
than in terms of budget units. 

The closed community which is the sphere of action of the university or college 
or special librarian offers many opportunities for exchange of interests and ideas 
and even of motives. We librarians are apt to forget that we can learn a lot from 
our patrons. In emphasizing the teaching or the leadership role of the librarian, 
we may overlook the fact that the job of keeping one’s mind open to ideas is part of 
the work of intelligent library service. I pride myself on being an ardent pre-Nobel 
Prize fan of William Faulkner—by many years in fact. But I must admit that I 
was persuaded, much against early hesitations, by a library patron. And I am 
sure that during the small talk at library conventions many similar accounts are 
rendered. 

Of course, we are forced to specialize even in our recreational interests, in our 
spare-time work, in our avocations. We cannot work at everything. But the fact 
that I have deliberately decided to remain ignorant in all aspects of botany, hardly 
knowing a poppy from a rose, should not prevent me from responding imaginatively 
and intelligently to the enthusiasms of the botanist. Nature lovers are the most 
voluble branch of the human family. So, I can learn a lot just by listening active- 
ly to the learned discourses of a library patron who is either a professional botanist 
or an amateur gardener. 
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One thing I certainly owe to many library patrons is a heightened sense of the 
friendship of books. In the closed library community, it often happens that a vet- 
eran patron will donate a book which rates highly because of personal attachment 
but which objectively speaking is not worth adding to the collections. Rare tact is 
then needed rather than a brusque discarding policy. A number of times I have 
been embarrassed to learn that I have exchanged or even destroyed some book 
which was greatly valued for personal reasons by some member of my library 
community. For the library patron such action constitutes me a barbarian rather 
than a book collector. And perhaps he is right: by what right do I destroy such a 
human value? 


But to return to the notion of being interested in all things, my experience has 
been that this is the most genuine rationale for our job of selling books and reading. 
All of us experience once in a while a twinge of cynicism when we are actively en- 
gaged in our primary work of bringing books and people together. We are apt to 
shudder when we happen on that word, hucksters. However, a sincere interest in all 
things, and of course in all people, makes the principle of our work a genuine and 
natural consequence of a real value rather than a superficial catch-word. 


This is a great tradition, that de facto librarians are interested in all things. 
In the past it has been an unconscious growth. Perhaps it should be a consciously 
favored tradition of the library profession. 


SPEAKING OF BOOKS 


HOWARD HUBBARD, Editor 


PERSONAL SELECTION — BOOKS WITH IMPACT 


Impact: Webster calls it a ‘collision of communicating forces; the single in- 
stantaneous stroke of a body in motion against another in motion or at rest.” 
There’s a sense of excitement, even of shock implied. In reading’s best moments 
these elements exist. Perhaps it is the shock of self-recognition, the discovery of 
one’s misty philosophy crystallized, the identification of one’s own day-dreams. To 
the omnivorous reader the choice of one book of outstanding impact in a lifetime of 
reading taxes the mind. Nine Maryland librarians and one library trustee, however, 
were gracious enough, when solicited, to pull from their reading recollections, one 
title which for them has had that striking quality—not a best seller or necessarily 
a classic, but a book which excited the imagination and left an indelible trail of ideas, 
images, pleasurable sensations. 


A sense of discovery binds these choices. For Sarah Cockey, Head of the 
Towson Library, it was the revelation of an Africa new to her. Venture to the 
Interior by Laurens Van der Post was the vehicle of that discovery. Filled with 
“peautiful, descriptive writing of a flight from London to Nyassaland and of trips 
made into the mountains and forests of southeastern Africa’”’ (‘We climber straight 
into a blue sky between brightly-lit candelabra of tremendous, scarlet aloes. . . 
Just before sundown Michael and I walked tc the lake shore through green-gold 
papyrus grass shoulder-high and tasseled with seed. As it swayed in the slow 
breath of the evening air it seemed to spike and splinter the light between us and 
the sun. ..’) Venture to the Interior created a new feeling about the once-dark 
continent.” The sudden brush with beauty has its impact. 
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Unraveling the labyrinth of a complex mind had fascination for Mary Barton, 
Head of the General Reference Department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
Amid a confusion of forgotten and half-forgotten titles, one which stood out vividly 
for her was John Livingston Lowes’ The Road to Xanadu; a Study in the Ways 
of Imagination. “With remarkable sensitivity and scholarship, Professor Lowes 
in this study of the genesis of the two poems, ‘Kubla Khan’ and ‘The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner’ traces the working of a great poet’s creative imagination. ‘For,’ 
he tells us, ‘it is the total content of the poet’s minid which never gets itself com- 
pletely expressed and never can, that diffuses and colors everything which flashes 
or struggles into utterance’.” Here, points out Miss Barton, is a book to read 
slowly and ponder. 

On the flyleaf of a Christmas gift, a New Testament, her mother had written 
for Sister Mary David of the College of Notre Dame a quotation from St. John: 
“Abide in Me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself unless it 
abide in the vine, so neither can you, unless you abide in me.” “The words,” says 
Sister Mary David, “were simple enough for me to read even at the age of seven— 
and profound enough to intrigue me forever after. So the answer to your ques- 
tion as to the book which has exerted greatest impact upon me is, The Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John. 


“Naturally, that single passage is not the sole basis of my answer. In St. 
John the Holy Spirit was using as scribe a poetic soul, for whom it was normal 
to express truth by means of symbols; and these have always had an appeal for 
me. Besides, the details of Our Lord’s discourse after the Last Supper (which, you 
recall, are peculiar to St. John’s narrative) seem to me to give the most intimate 
revelation of the love of God for men. Surely that, however deeply buried, lies at 
the heart of all great literature.” 


The mind responds to the social, economic, political climate of the day. This was 
the case with Mrs. Helen Rex Shroyer, Librarian of the Davis Library in West- 
minster. “Claude Bowers’ Beveride and the Progressive Era did a lot for me at the 
time I read it. That must have been in the early thirties. . . In those days we were 
just getting over what we thought had been a lack of responsibility on the part of 
our political leaders. It was nice to know that our parents’ generation had dealt 
with a difficult situation too. This book has helped me understand the work of 
the politician in our way of life.” 


In that same unsettling decade Mrs. Ruth Howard of the Fort Meade Library 
was discovering Thoreau. “To find something so simple and uncomplicated in those 
very complicated times provoked immediate good thinking and, at once, an impact.” 
Subsequent resamplings of Walden amid war and postwar confusions have not 
staled its variety. “It is a book,” says Mrs. Howard, “which adjusts to the chang- 
ing times.” And always its “moderate, yet very melodious language” pleases. 

From time immemorial! humor has released the world’s accumulated anxieties. 
Generations have found a remedy in Mrs. Julia Cuniberti’s choice. “In secular 
literature, though I have nine grandchildren,” writes this trustee of the St. Mary’s 
County Memorial Library, “the books which still give me unfailing pleasure (for 
the pair have become a unit in my affection) are Alice in Wonderland and Through 
the Looking-Glass. . .It seems to me that the appreciation of nonsense and the boon 
of laughter at the pretentious idiocy with which we are often faced is a wonder- 
ful gift which such books as these bestow.” 

Another gift to all generations was the selection of Frederick Meigs, Librarian 
of Washington College. The gentle mockeries of the Mole, the Toad, and the Rat 
in “Wind in the Willows” for him are a source of perennial delight. 

With such books as these, perhaps, it is not immediate dramatic impact but 
the pleasurable and meaningful recollections which they inspire which lift them 
to the status of lifetime favorites. So with the choice of Elizabeth Hodges, Super- 
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visor of Library Service for the schools of Baltimore County. Spring excursions 
in the Maryland country-side evoke the lines of Housman’s “Loveliest of Trees.” 
Phrases from other poems in A Shropshire Lad come to mind “when I need them 
to help me express an emotion keenly felt.” 

An excursion into Elizabethan England thrilled Charlotte Clark, Chief of the 
Children’s Division of the Montgomery County Libraries, at an early age. “I read 
Master Skylarg in the old St. Nicholas magazine, or rather my mother read it 
aloud to my sister and me and to my father quiety smoking as he listened. England 
became the far off country (I lived in Wisconsin) that I most longed to see. When 
I did visit the British Isles I was not disappointed. Even the ‘trippers’ at Strat- 
ford had not yet found the woods by the river where the wild roses lighted the hedge 
rows and petals of blackthorn bloom lay like snow on the grassy lanes. . . And 
London! Cheapside, Tottenham Court Road, the Bridge, and High Holborn were, 
or at least I saw them so, as I had dreamed them. 

“I reread Master Skylark last weekend and ‘it struck the second heat upon 
the anvil’.” 

Tudor England or the Iron Age, the inquisitive mind ranges in all the lanes of 
time. “What has given me most pleasure,” writes Margaret Cook, who is Li- 
brarian of a Pratt Library branch and herself the authoress of The New Library 
Key, to be published by H. W. Wilson in the fall, “has been insight into other times 
and other places, and most especially other people.” “The Long Journey by 
Johannes Vilhelm Jensen, winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1944,” she 
says “is a six-volume epic, but the first two parts, Fire and Ice, which form 
the first volume of the English translation, are my favorites. In these Jensen 
introduces man before the Ice Age, a chest-thumping, howling, hairy animal who 
lives in terror of storms and the smoking mountain beneath which he lives, and 
whose mind is beginning to search for reasons for these phenomena and a way of 
life among them. With the discovery of fire his career as an inventor begins. 
In the second part the effect of the encroaching ice gives Jensen’s explanation for 
the division of Europeans (Cimbrians, he calls them) into those who flee the cold 
and those who defy it... 

To me, Fire and Ice are remarkable.” 

Other worlds, other ages, a patch of landscape, a maturing political conception, 
laughter, the amazing complexities of the human mind, the perfect expression of 
a religious conviction, these are the discoveries which have struck with lasting im- 
pact the imaginations of this group of Maryland readers. 





A Review... 


The Development of lifetime Reading Habits 


This pamphlet, the result of a recent meeting of the Committee on Reading 
Development, is reviewed by Margaret Atvood, librarian of Baltimore Polytechnic 
High School who is outstanding for the work she has done in developing in the boys 
of her school the habit of lifetime reading. 


“On June 25th and 26th, 1954, a small group of educators and librarians met 
in New York with members of the Committee on Reading Development of the 
American Book Publishers Council. The Council established the CRD in 1950 to 
explore ways of increasing interest in books and awareness of their essential role 
in our society.” 

At this meeting the role of secondary education in developing or discouraging 
lasting habits of book-reading was considered, as it was the Committee’s belief that 
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the high school years are crucial for creating a lasting interest in reading. It 
is at this time that young people leave the field of juveniles and textbooks and are 
ready to enter the world of adult reading. How then can they be so inspired with 
the love of books and reading that it will be lasting? 

Why is there a drop in the amount of reading done when a child goes from 
elementary school to junior high, or from junior high to senior high school? Why 
is it that only 25% of American adults read as much as one book a month? Is there 
a weakness in our formal educational program so that books as a means of con- 
tinuus growth are not stressed? 

The Committee makes this statement: 

“The role of books and reading in the school will be influenced by three fac- 
tors: one, the competence and interest of the teacher in the development of reading 
habits; two, the kind and quality of library or other book services; and three, the 
availability of books for purchase.” ; 

The remainder of this twenty-three page pamphlet is devoted to the discussion 
of these factors. Weaknesses in secondary education are pointed out with practical 
suggestions for their improvement. 

Teachers are often required to take courses in audio-visual aids, but are not 
introduced to the rich resources to be found in adolescent and adult reading which 
could be used to supplement the text. Why not courses in book selection and reading 
interests of boys and girl? 

The school library and the public library must work together to develop a love 
of reading that will last. How can the school library program be improved? Are 
educators and parents aware of the role of a school library and sympathetic? How 
can the school and the public library as a common enterprise make books a part of 
the daily lives of young people? Excellent ideas are given. 

“People who own books always read them.” How can we get boys and girls to 
buy books? How can adolescents and booksellers get together? Would it be 
feasible to have in the school carefully selected reprints for student purchase? 

The practicality of this pamphlet and its down to earth discussion of read- 
ing as well as its all-over view of the situation make it a worthwhile study for 
anyone interested in the development of life-time reading habits. 


(This report is available from the R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. at 50 cents each, postpaid; or in lots of 5 or more, at 20 cents each. Prices on larger quantities 
will be quoted on request.) 


HOUSE BILL NO. 594 DEALING WITH COMIC BOOKS 


ENTITLED 


AN ACT to add six new sections to Article 27 of the Annotated Code of Maryland (1951 Edition), 
title “Crimes and Punishments”, to be known as Sections 516A to 516F, inclusive, to follow 
immediately after Section 516 of said Article, to be under the new subtitle ‘‘Prohibited Sales”, 
relating to the sale and distribution to minors of crime books, of indecent publications or of 
indecent articles, prohibiting certain tie-in sales, and providing penalties for the violations of said 
new sections. 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland That six new sections be and 
they are hereby added to Article 27 of the Annotated Code of Maryland (1951 Edition), title “Crimes 
and Punishments”, to be known as Sections 516A to 516F, inclusive, to follow immediately after 
Section 516 of said Article, to be under the new sub-title “Prohibited Sales’, and to read as follows: 


PROHIBITED SALES 


516A. Statement of Legislative Findings and Intent. The General Assembly of Maryland finds 
and determines that in recent years there has been a serious and tremendous increase in Maryland in 
the number and variety of comic books of the types and kinds prohibited by this sub-title, dealing in 
substantial part with crimes, and that many of such crime comic books are designed and formed so 
as to resemble closely other books devoted in substance to matters of humor published primarily for 
sale to children, being often placed for sale side by side with the humorous publications. The General 
Assembly also finds and determines that children below the age of eighteen years being of suscep- 
tible' and impressionable character, are or may be incited to commit certain crimes, in yood part 
through the influence of these vicious and corrupt publications, and that great numbers of these 
books are deliberately calculated to horrify and excite unreasonable terror in the impressionable 
minds of children, and do or may produce such results. The General Assembly further finds that 
the persons publishing and distributing these books do so with the full knowledge and intent that 
the same may be sold to children under the age of eighteen and further finds that a major and 
substantial portior of the market for such crime comic books is composed of children under the 
aye of eighteen years and that such books are intended for such market. 
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516B. (a). Crime Books Prohibited. It shall be unlawful and an offense for any person to 
wilfully sell or distribute to any child below the age of eighteen years, or have in his possession 
with intent to sell, distribute or otherwise offer for sale or distribution to any child below the age 
of eighteen years, any vook, pamphlet, magazine or other printed paper principally composed of 
pictures and specifically including, but not limited to comic books, devoted to the publication and 


exploitation of actual or fictional deeds of violent bloodshed, lust or immorality, or which, for a 
child below the age of eighteen years, are obscene, lewd, lascivious, filthy, indecent or disgusting 
and so presented as reasonably to tend to incite a child below the age of eighteen years to violence 
or depraved or immoral acts against the person. 

(b). Sales of Indecent Publications to Minors. It shall be unlawful and an offense for any 
person to wilfully sell or distribute to anv child below the age of eighteen years, or have in his 
possession with intent to sell, distribute cr otherwise offer for sale to any child below the age of 
eighteen years any bcok, pamphlet, magazine or other printed paper, specifically including but not 
limited to comic books, devoted to the publication and exploitation of sex or of matter of an in- 
decent character which, for a child below the age of eighteen years is obscene, lewd, lascivious, 
filthy, indecent or disgusting or which are devoted to the publication and exploitation of actual or 
fictional deeds of violent bloodshed, lust, or immorality which zre so presented as reasonably to tend 
to incite such child below the age of cighteen years to violence or depraved or immoral acts against 
th person. 

516C. Distribution of Indecent Articles: Tie-in Sales. No person, co-partnership or corporation 
shall, as a condition to a sale or delivery for resale of any book, pamphlet, magazine or other printed 
paper specifically including but not limited to comic books, require that the purchaser or consignee 
receive for resale any other book, pamphlet, magazine or other printed paper the sale or distribu- 
tion of which is prohibited to a child below the age of eighteen years by this sub-title. 

516D. News Accounts Not Included. This sub-title shall not be construed to apply to those 
accounts of crime which are part of the ordinary and general dissemination of news appearing in 
publications which are published not less frequently than once a: week, nor to such drawings and 
photographs as are used to illustrate such accounts. 

516E. Penalty. Any person violating the provisions of this sub-title shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and sball be punishable by a fine of not less than twenty-five Dollars ($25.00), nor more 
than Two Hundred Dollars ($200.00), or by imprisonment for not less than 10 days and not more 
than 6 months, or both. If two or tnore books, pamphlets, magazines or other printed papers are 
sold or distributed at the same time by the same person, the sale or distribution of each shall con- 
stitute a separate offense. ; 

516F. Severability. If any provision, section, sub-section, sentence, clause or phrase of this 
sub-title, or the application of same to any person or set of circumstances, is for any reason held 
to be unconstitutional, void or invalid (or fcr any reason unenforceable), the validity of the re- 
maining portions of this sub-title or their application to other persons or sets of circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby, it being the intent of the General Assembly of Maryland in adopting this 
sub-title, that no portion therof or provision or regulation contained herein shall become inoperative 
or fail by reason of any unconstitutionality or invalidity of any other portion, provision or regula- 
tion, and to this end, all provisions of this sub-title are declared to be severable. 


SEC. 2. And be it further enacted, That this Act shall take effect on June 1, 1955. 
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As you consider that we have the best comparable buy in our 
PARAGON BINDINGS, along with our SUDDEN SERVICE, at 
the lowest prices in EASY BOOKS, why not ask for lists today? 


1955 SPRING list (Complete prebound list) 1300 titles 


1955 NEWEST & BEST READERS list (1st three grades) 
all listed with copyrights 395 titles 


1955 List CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES 


School edition 65 titles 


Every book only in its latest edition. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
PARAGON BINDINGS 
VANDALIA: MICHIGAN 
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JOSEPH RUZICKA 
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